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from vermin, with which, one is fearfully tormented every-
where in Tibet, fleas especially swarming. The ground
floor of all these houses is used as a horse-stable, as is
often the case in mountainous and cold countries, Switzer-
land for example; and every house is provided with well-
arranged latrines. It is probable, that the heat from the
horses, which is sufficient to raise the temperature of
the room over their stable, suggested the idea of hav-
ing them under the dwelling-room. It is a curious fact
which shows how little progress this people have made
in the arts of civilization, that they appear to be unable
to build but the roughest kind of houses and only those
where there is little woodwork. Ssii-ch'uanese carpenters
and brickmakers do nearly all the building in eastern
Tibet, and also fell the timber necessary for the work. I
met large numbers of them on the road to Kanze, trav-
eling to remote localities, to build temples and bridges,
to make plows and pack-saddles, and do other kinds, of
labor in their respective trades.
The only tools I ever saw in the hands of Tibetans
were a primitive sort of adze and occasionally the little
Chinese axe. It is not surprising, therefore, to find among
them very few household utensils made of wood. The tea-
churn (do-mong) is a log split in two, hollowed out, and
circled with willow twigs, and is of home manufacture, but
their wooden cups and platters are turned by Chinese, as are
also the wooden beads used in rosaries and known &spoti
shmg. Basketwork is but rarely seen in this country; tea-
strainers (ja tea) of bamboo, and also of Chinese manu-
facture, were the only wickerwai*e objects that I met with.
However, the eastern Tibetans are expert potters, making
two Mnds of ware, one a light, glossy black, the other
of reddish color and heavier. They use the Chinese pot-